smooth Irish roads; at the curves, foot raised from
accelerator, a consequent checking of our terrific
speed, an anxious peering around the bend and
a prayer that we might not find there in the road
before us a peasant and a herd of cows. Then the
foot down again on the accelerator and a resultant
surging forward of the long yellow hood into the
next straightaway.

And how Gogarty loved it! Leaning his head over
so that his mouth might be close to my ear, taking
his hand off the wheel to shake his finger coyly past
his ear, Gogarty talked.

He remembered his student days at Trinity
College, Dublin, under that trio of extraordinary
professors, Mahafiy, Tyrrell, and Dowden. He quoted
the remark Tyrrell made after Mahafiy had been
suspended from preaching in the college chapel for
his attempt to exalt the Greek Gods over the Chris-
tian: "Since Mahafiy gave up preaching in the chapel
I suffer from insomnia at the services", his mimicry
of TyrrelTs high, Oxford-accented voice making the
remark much funnier than it is in cold print. He
spoke of the many personalities with which Dublin
bristled a generation ago, of Zozimus who, with a
name like a Renaissance scholar in us, walked about
Dublin in cricket costume, a strolling satire of the
English game; who, although he knew Dublin like a
book, insisted on finding his way home by compass.
He told of the days when he and Joyce and.Trench
(Trench is Haines in Ulysses) lived together in the
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